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Work-integrated learning (WIL) is an important, and in some cases compulsory, aspect of 
many undergraduate programs within higher education, including Exercise and Sports 
Science (E&SS) at Federation University Australia. These external placements provide 
practical opportunities for students (Billett, 2009) and present an avenue for students to gain 
experience within the E&SS profession as a result of time spent under the guidance of a 
supervisor (Tinning, Jenkins, Collins, Rossi, & Brancato, 2012; Vagstol & Skoien, 2011). This 
practical experience allows students to apply, develop and consolidate the theoretical 
knowledge that is introduced in the classroom, and is an important activity to prepare 
students to enter the workforce (Huq & Gilbert, 2013; Lester & Costley, 2010). The term 
'work-integrated learning' has been defined in various ways according to the profession in 
which it is taking place (Patrick et al., 2008). 'Fieldwork' is a common term used in 
occupational therapy (Crowe & Mackenzie, 2002; Haynes, 2011; Keller & Wilson, 2011), 
'internship' has been aligned with sports management programs (Stier, 2013; Young & Baker, 

2004) and nursing programs refer to WIL as 'clinical experience' (Cooper, Taft, & Thelen, 

2005) . Regardless of the key word or phrase used to describe the process, the underlying 
factor that draws WIL experiences together is that they are designed for students to bridge 
the gap between their educational setting and entry into the working environment (Haynes, 
2011). In this study, the term work-integrated learning (WIL) was used to refer to the 
experience of undergraduate E&SS students whilst undertaking practicum hours in a 
workplace setting, under the guidance of an external supervisor. 
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Work-Integrated Learning and Graduate Attributes 

Graduate attributes, sometimes referred to as employability skills (Bowman, 2010), are 
transferable, non-discipline specific learning outcomes that a university graduate is expected 
to achieve through their university learning that can be applied in study, work and life 
(TEQSA, 2012). Graduate attributes are considered to be generic skills, qualities and 
understandings that are developed by higher education students throughout their time at 
university (Bowden et al., 2000; Bowman, 2010; Precision Consultancy, 2007). Work- 
integrated learning provides an opportunity for students to apply their knowledge and skills 
within a professional setting whilst under supervision (Tinning et al., 2012) and allows the 
development of key graduate attributes that are transferable across an industry (Huq & 
Gilbert, 2013). A 2007 Graduate Employability Skills publication (Precision Consultancy, 
2007) and a more recent analysis of 36 of 40 listed universities on the Australian Universities 
website, identified the four most common graduate attributes across the higher education 
sector. These were, communication, global citizenship, discipline specific knowledge and 
lifelong learning. 

Although graduate attributes are determined at the higher education provider level and 
embedded at a discipline level (Bowman, 2010; Bridgstock, 2009), the national accreditation 
bodies who govern specific professional disciplines also play a role in advocating desirable 
graduate attributes within higher education programs (Nagarajan & McAllister, 2015). 
Accordingly, graduate attributes derived from higher education providers to meet the 
specific learning and teaching outcomes of the discipline must also meet the external 
demands of accreditation bodies. 

The E&SS professional accrediting body, Exercise and Sports Science Australia (ESSA), 
commenced a review in 2008 to create nationally supported accreditation criteria for exercise 
scientists (Selig et al., 2011). The 2008 review identified the importance of developing specific 
elements within the exercise science accreditation that aligned with graduate attributes (Selig 
et al., 2011). Although alternate terms were used throughout the review, the recommended 
graduate attributes were strongly aligned with three of the four common university graduate 
attributes. Exercise and sports science graduate attributes currently include communication, 
discipline specific knowledge and lifelong learning (Selig et al., 2011). The inclusion of 
graduate attributes in the ESSA accreditation standards assures that higher education 
providers who deliver E&SS programs take into account and deliver these standards when 
developing and implementing curricula. 

The Australian government, higher education providers and accreditation bodies all 
advocate that graduate attributes should be key learning outcomes for undergraduate 
students. However, within an E&SS context, further research is required to determine 
whether students do, in fact, obtain the desired graduate attributes through completion of an 
undergraduate E&SS program. Furthermore, research is needed to identify which 
undergraduate learning settings, lectures, university-based laboratories and/or applied 
learning settings, such as WIL, contribute to the acquisition and enhancement of graduate 
attributes. 

Theoretical Perspective 

Developed in 2002, Illeris' Learning Theory (Illeris, 2003) provided a lens through which this 
study explored the elements of WIL. Developed from a constructivist perspective from 
theorists such as Piaget and Dewey (Knowles, Holton, & Swanson, 1998), Illeris' Learning 
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Theory presents the concept that emotional, motivational and social experiences impact 
learning and are just as important in the learning process as the cognitive experience (Illeris, 
2003). Illeris also considered that learning takes place due to the interaction between the 
learner and their surrounding environment (Illeris, 2003) which is supported by more recent 
research (Crebert, Bates, Bell, Patrick, & Cragnolini, 2007; Vagstol & Skoien, 2011). 

This study was based on the experiences of E&SS students who were completing WIL as part 
of their usual undergraduate program. In order to view WIL from a student perspective, it 
was important to understand that each student may learn uniquely during WIL due to their 
past life experiences, the specific WIL environment and their current cognitive, social and 
emotional levels (Illeris, 2003). 

Aims 

The data analysed and discussed in this paper was drawn from a larger study which 
investigated WIL experiences of final year E&SS students and the impact on career choice. 
This paper focussed on the perspectives proffered by a subset of those participants (n = 4) 
from the broader study. 

This study provided an in depth view of E&SS students' perspective of the key graduate 
attributes developed while on WIL placements. Additionally, this paper explored the ideas 
and concepts from the student participant perspective to determine what made a WIL 
experience positive or negative and the impact this may have on attaining graduate 
attributes. 

METHOD 

Participants 

Following Human Research ethics approval (A13-108), final year E&SS students at 
Federation University Australia were invited via email to participate in this study. The 
participants (n = 80) were targeted as a sample of convenience due to their current enrolment 
in the 3 rd year WIL course HMPRC3007/3008. This course required students to complete a 
minimum of 150-WIL hours during their enrolment, including an 80-hour major WIL 
placement. Prior to enrolling in this final year course, participants had completed a minimum 
of 150-WIL hours within the E&SS industry during their first and second years of the 
program. 

Phase one of the study involved 20 students who had already completed, or were in the 
process of completing, their 80-hour major WIL placement within the E&SS industry, 
completing an online WIL survey. Four of these students volunteered to participate in phase 
two of the study, the individual interview process, which is the focus of this paper. 

Interview 

Individual interviews were conducted over a six-week period using either face to face or 
phone interviews. An interview guide was used (Appendix A) to ensure that the same 
questions, topics and issues were explored with each participant (Patton, 2002). A 
combination of semi-structured and open-ended questions allowed the researcher the 
flexibility to adapt the interview process according to the responses provided. This flexibility 
also allowed each participant to freely discuss and explore their WIL experiences in greater 
depth (Patton, 2002). 
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Each interview was audio-taped and later transcribed verbatim by the researcher. The 
completed transcripts were sent back to the participants for any corrections, comments and 
final approval to improve the integrity of the data (Mertler, 2016) before thematic analysis 
commenced. 

Data Analysis 

Using constant comparative data analysis (Creswell, 2012), transcripts from the interviews 
were read and re-read to search for common themes, patterns and significant quotes. Each 
interview response was coded line by line, with coding memos noted alongside individual 
transcripts (Skeat, 2010). Raw data was formed into indicators, tabulated for frequency, and 
then further grouped into several codes (Creswell, 2012). The codes were then grouped into 
categories that aligned with the Graduate Employability Skills publication (Precision 
Consultancy, 2007). This process was substantiated by a WIL colleague for investigator 
triangulation (Patton, 2002), to assess the data and compare results to ensure the data was 
considered from multiple angles and to remove any potential 'blind spots' (Denzin, 1978; 
Patton, 2002). This method of analysis built confidence in the results and ensured that bias 
from the interpretation of raw data was minimized (Patton, 2002). 

RESULTS 

Descriptive Statistics 

The interview participants were three males and one female (Table 1), with a mean age of 
21.75 ± 0.5 years. Three out of four participants were studying the rehabilitation minor 
stream and one participant the coaching stream. This distribution of the minor stream 
choices of the participants were reflective of the exercise and sports science cohort at the 
university. 


TABLE 1: Descriptive statistics of interview participants 



Gender 

Minor Stream 

Choice 

Style of Placement 

Site of 
Placement 

Participant 1 

Male 

Rehabilitation 

Strength & conditioning 

Regional VFL* 

Participant 2 

Male 

Coaching 

Strength & conditioning 

Metro VFL 

Participant 3 

Female 

Rehabilitation 

Strength & conditioning 

Regional netball 
club 

Participant 4 

Male 

Rehabilitation 

Ftealth & wellness 

Corporate setting 


*Victorian Football League 


All interview participants relocated from their home town (home address) to Ballarat (term 
address) to study the E&SS program at Federation University Australia. The relocation 
distance ranged from 70 to 3,640 kilometres, the WIL placements varied, and therefore 
individual experiences differed for each participant. Participant 1 completed all WIL 
placements, including their major WIL placement, at their term address while Participant 3 
completed all WIL placements, including their major WIL placement, at their home address. 
Participant 4 completed WIL placements at both their term and home address while 
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Participant 2 initially completed placements at his home address, progressing to term 
address and finishing his major WIL placement in a completely different city. 

Developing Graduate Attributes During WIL Experiences 

The first question in the interview process related directly to the attainment of graduate 
attributes during a WIL placement. Following thematic analysis it was evident that graduate 
attributes were described by the interview participants throughout the remaining five 
questions (Table 2). 


TABLE 2: Frequency of reporting major themes associated with key graduate attributes 
responses («=4). 


Graduate 

Attribute 

Communication 

Global 

citizenship 

Discipline 

specific 

knowledge 

Professionalism 

Interview 

question 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Total times 
reported 

5 

16 

14 

5 


In response to question one "can you describe what key employability skills you developed 
while completing your major WIL placement that you could use in other areas of 
employment?" all four participants listed communication as being a key graduate attribute 
that was developed throughout their major WIL placement. Participants stated that "there 
were a lot of times when you would have to email a group of people to ask what they were 
interested in, so you have to know how to send the right emails and talk in the right way" 
(Participant 4) and "when an athlete came to me there was a sort of interview process - how 
you hurt yourself? What hurts? Why? and then conveying your information back to them" 
(Participant 2). Both written and oral communication skills were highly valued by 
participants to both convey their knowledge and ensure a high level of organisation in their 
work during their WIL placement. 

Global citizenship was reported by three of the four interview participants in response to 
question one. Participant 1 stated that WIL was about "being out in the world" and 
completing hands-on tasks while Participant 3 mentioned that their WIL placement was 
about "learning to interact with different groups of people." Participants reflected that it was 
their ability to understand and interact with "different personalities" and developing a 
reliance on other people within the WIL agency that exposed them to working in a global 
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world. Participant 1 also identified that WIL was an opportunity to work within a business, 
and with the respective athletes, where the "welfare of those people [athletes]" were part of 
the student's responsibility. It was apparent that WIL was an opportunity for participants to 
understand global citizenship by the way in which they, as a current student, were 
positioned within a workplace and to "understand what people are about" (Participant 4). 

Discipline specific knowledge was also mentioned by three of the interview participants in 
response to question one. Participant 2 summarized the attainment of this graduate attribute 
with the comment "1 would say the employability skills that were enhanced were the actual 
technical skills that 1 had [sports trainer]." Work-integrated learning afforded the participants 
an opportunity to acquire 'hands on' experience by applying the theoretical knowledge they 
had learnt in the classroom in a practical, real world setting. 

When developing lower order themes into more encompassing higher order themes, 
professionalism was a key graduate attribute recognized by participants as being developed 
throughout WIL placements. The term professionalism was attributed to behaviours such as, 
how to conduct one's self within the working environment and bringing a positive work 
ethic into the WIL agency. 

When analysing all interview questions for responses that related to graduate attributes, 
global citizenship through networking and building relationships was reported most 
frequently. Global citizenship was described 16 times throughout the four interviews (Table 
2). Participants stated that "I got to work with a broad range of people that I hadn't done 
before" (Participant 2) and "I made so many new connections meeting new people.... they 
will, after placement, come and see me" (Participant 3). Global citizenship was followed 
closely by discipline specific knowledge and technical skills (mentioned 14 times) (Table 2). 
Comments such as "I got to fill the role of the head [trainer] so 1 actually designed the 
training sessions and designed the progressions and regressions for all the drills" (Participant 
1) and "yeah, all the training principles that we're covering at the moment [at the WIL 
agency] is certainly what 1 learnt at uni" (Participant 1). 

Targeted analysis of the data failed to identify any reference to lifelong learning which has 
been identified in the literature as one of the common graduate attributes (Precision 
Consultancy, 2007). 

Positive WIL Experiences 

Interview participants were asked to consider and describe any positive experiences they had 
while completing their major WIL placement (question 2). Three key themes emerged 
following thematic analysis: applying practical skills in an employment setting; networking; 
and, internal reward. 

Two of the participants acknowledged that applying technical and practical E&SS skills in an 
employment setting was a positive experience, which aligned with the third most common 
graduate attribute of discipline-specific knowledge. Work-integrated learning placements 
were recognized by interview participants as an opportunity to practice skills learned at 
university and as Participant 3 stated, "putting what I've learnt into practice has been huge." 
The positive experience of applying technical and practical skills during placement was also 
supported by Participant 2 who reported that "I just practiced actual skills that I needed to 
perhaps enhance." 
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The second positive experience theme that emerged was networking within the E&SS 
industry. Making new connections and meeting new people within the industry was a 
positive experience for half of the interview participants. Participants identified that 
networking occurred with agency staff where the major WIL placement was completed and 
also with clients who used the agency's services. Participant 4 described that "meeting 
different people, having a chance to talk to people you wouldn't normally interact with if 
you weren't in that situation" was a key positive experience from WIL. Participant 3 agreed, 
stating that they "made so many new connections meeting new people." 

The final theme that emerged as a positive WIL experience was internal reward and 
satisfaction. Participants viewed being involved with and influencing clients who used the 
services of the WIL agency in a constructive manner as a positive experience. Participant 1 
stated that "the reward will come from satisfaction from doing a good job." Internal reward 
and satisfaction was also more important than financial reward for Participant 1, who stated 
that "the financial reward was not at all there" as a reason for a positive experience. The 
opportunity to gain employment was indicated by another participant as being a positive 
experience gained through WIL and stated that "the biggest positive for me was being able to 
get the employment out of it" (Participant 4). 

Negative WIL Experiences: Conflict and Relationships 

Interview participants were asked to consider and describe any negative experiences they 
had while completing their major WIL placement (question 3). This question enabled 
interview participants to reflect on and discuss openly any undesirable experiences they had 
faced. 

The key theme to emerge as a negative WIL experience was centred on personal conflicts. 
This included conflicts with the WIL supervisor, other staff at the agency or the clients with 
whom they worked. Three out of four interview participants considered that "it's the people 
you work with" (Participant 1) and "I didn't have the best relationship with some of the 
other people" (Participant 2) which emerged as the key negative experience of WIL 
placements for E&SS students. 

Further exploration of negative experiences revealed how a personal conflict during their 
major WIL placement impacted their experience, with each participant identifying conflict 
with a different individual, including the agency supervisor, agency staff and clients. 
Participant 1 experienced conflict with their supervisor and stated "I went home [after 
placement] and .. .was talking to my family and my girlfriend how bad this person was and 
how it really affected me." Participant 1 approached the personal conflict issue by going 
about their business and remaining happy and upbeat throughout the placement although 
the negative feelings continued throughout the WIL placement. However, they considered 
that if the same situation arose again throughout a WIL placement or future employment, 
they would be more confident to approach their manager to sort out the situation earlier. 

Participant 2 experienced personal conflict with other staff members at the agency and 
considered the negativity received from other staff came from them feeling threatened by the 
student's presence. Participant 2 identified two possible reasons for this. Firstly, the 
participant considered the commencement date of the placement and missing the pre-season 
tasks [at a VFL club] had a negative impact on their relationship with the WIL agency staff. 
Secondly, the positive results that Participant 2 achieved with the clients compared to the 
results achieved by the ongoing staff may also have played a role in creating personal 
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conflict. Participant 2 stated, "I think there was a bit of negativity from them as they [staff] 
saw me [student] as an outsider just coming in and taking their sort of jobs even though it 
was volunteer work." 

Personal conflict with clients attending the WIL agency was experienced by Participant 3. 
Participant 3 reflected that due to completing their major WIL placement in their hometown, 
in a remote Victorian region, the clients had preconceived knowledge of the WIL student. 
The participant felt that prior personal knowledge of them led to the need to work harder to 
gain the professional respect required from the clients with whom they worked. Upon being 
asked if they would change their major WIL agency if they knew there would be a negative 
experience with the agency clients, Participant 3 was confident that they would not change or 
alter where their major WIL placement took place. Participant 3 stated that "I suppose 
through the club I learnt the things I wouldn't have learnt going to a different club that 
didn't know me. It sort of helped me with what I needed to improve on." 

To a lesser degree, the location of the WIL agency and needing to travel distances to get there 
was considered to have a minor negative impact on the major WIL placement of one 
interview participant. The "really high workload" (Participant 4) and being able to balance 
university, paid employment, WIL and a social life was also considered a negative part of the 
WIL experience for one interview participant. 

DISCUSSION 

Developing Graduate Attributes During WIL Experiences 

This study explored the development of key graduate attributes during WIL experiences for 
E&SS students. The impact a positive or negative experience of WIL on graduate attribute 
development was also examined. Communication (Crebert et al., 2007; Tinning et al., 2012), 
global citizenship (Davies et al., 2011), and discipline specific knowledge (Tinning et al., 
2012) were clearly identified in the current study as graduate attributes that were acquired 
during WIL placement. 

Previous research confirms that these graduate attributes are regarded as essential for higher 
education providers (Precision Consultancy, 2007) and the E&SS accreditation body (ESSA) 
(Selig et al., 2011). While there was consensus that three out of the four common graduate 
attributes were attained during their major WIL placement, different participants focused on 
different graduate attributes. The varying focus could be attributed to Illeris' Learning 
Theory (Illeris, 2003) and the perspective that students learn due to unique emotional, 
motivational and social experiences while on WIL placements. As each participant completed 
their major WIL placement at a different agency, no two placements were alike, therefore 
creating a unique environment for each participant to attain various degrees of the four 
common graduate attributes. 

Although three out of four common graduate attributes were identified during the 
interviews, the depth of participant responses relating to global citizenship are regarded with 
caution. Global citizenship is an umbrella term that includes aspects of cultural awareness, 
diversity and community engagement (Bosanquet, Winchester-Seeto, & Rowe, 2014). 
Interview participants identified that they developed the ability to work alongside people in 
the world and assisted clients during this process, however did not acknowledge the broader 
perspective of global citizenship which includes cultural awareness, diversity (Bosanquet et 
al., 2014), rights, and social justice (Davies, 2006). 
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Lifelong learning, a commonly identified graduate attribute (Precision Consultancy, 2007), 
was not mentioned or implied as being important by the participants of the current study. 
Past research with undergraduate students in E&SS (Tinning et al., 2012) and other allied 
health disciplines (Keller & Wilson, 2011) also failed to indicate that lifelong learning was 
identified as a graduate attribute developed through WIL. In contrast, research with multiple 
post graduate cohorts at Griffith University was able to identify the importance of becoming 
lifelong learners during post-graduation employment (Crebert et al., 2007). Lifelong learning 
is currently included in the E&SS accreditation standards for ESSA (Selig et al., 2011) and is a 
key graduate attribute for many higher education providers (Precision Consultancy, 2007). 
Although the E&SS study participants failed to identify lifelong learning as being acquired 
through WIL, in support of Crebert et al (2007) research, lifelong learning may be an attribute 
that is developed following graduation. Lifelong learning is expected and required as part of 
the ongoing accreditation process for health professionals, affording students the 
opportunity to acquire this graduate attribute during post-graduate employment where it 
may be considered more important. 

Positive Experiences During WIL 

Participant opinions on what they considered a positive WIL experience varied. Some 
participants considered applying technical skills in a practical setting as a key positive 
experience. The current study's results are comparable to Keller and Wilson (2011) and 
Tinning et al. (2012). Keller and Wilson (2011) identified that 75% of OT students reflected 
positively on the final WIL placement as an opportunity to augment theory learned 
throughout their undergraduate program within a practical setting. Directly related to the 
E&SS industry, research by Tinning et al. (2012) also identified that WIL was an opportunity 
for final year E&SS students to practice technical skills with clients. 

A further positive experience for half the current study's participants was networking. 
Although research within the physiotherapy field revealed similar findings regarding the use 
of the term networking, physiotherapy student networking tended to occur across other 
disciplinary areas rather than with physiotherapy staff alone (Davies et al., 2011). 
Conversely, research with OT students (Crowe & Mackenzie, 2002; Keller & Wilson 2011) 
and E&SS students (Tinning et al., 2012) failed to identify similar results regarding the 
positive aspect of networking across interdisciplinary disciplines; rather networking 
occurred only within their own discipline. 

Participants cited similarities within their key positive experience and some noted 
differences, which may be explained by the impact of diverse emotional, motivational or 
social experiences of the participants. Illeris' Learning Theory takes into account the impact 
of learning due to the interaction between the student and their environment (Illeris, 2003). 
Similarities noted within the positive experience could be attributed to participants having a 
comparable role within their WIL placement, such as a strength and conditioning coach, and 
therefore experiencing WIL in a similar environment. 

Negative Experiences During WIL 

Supporting the statement "not all WIL experiences are positive" (Nagarajan & McAllister, 
2015, p. 285), three out of four participants identified personal conflict as their key negative 
experience during their major WIL placement. While the overall theme of the negative 
experience was the same, each participant identified personal conflict with a different 
individual, including their supervisor, other agency staff and agency clients. Participant 
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reports of conflict within a WIL placement are consistent with previous research. Tension 
with WIL supervisors and negative supervisory experiences (Crowe & Mackenzie, 2002; 
Keller & Wilson, 2011), conflict with other staff members (Keller & Wilson, 2011) and conflict 
with agency clients (Crowe & Mackenzie, 2002) have all been reported within OT studies. 

The unique aspects of a personal conflict experienced during a major WIL placement may be 
elucidated by the participant's previous life experiences or their current cognitive, social or 
emotional levels (Illeris, 2003). Respectively, moving across the country to complete an E&SS 
program with minimal social networks (Participant 1) or completing all placements within 
the home town where the student is well known (Participant 3) could characterize 
differences in WIL experiences and therefore learning outcomes. Understanding the origin 
and impact of a negative WIL placement may be an opportunity for higher education 
providers of WIL to prepare students to meet these challenges. Previous research has 
suggested that developing student capabilities to manage a negative WIL experience may 
assist with improved learning opportunities (Nagarajan & McAllister, 2015). Also, higher 
education providers should aim to maximise positive outcomes of WIL through directed 
curricula design (Billett, 2009). Despite an opportunity for higher education providers to 
maximise student learning through a positive WIL experience, a negative WIL experience 
may not mitigate the opportunity to embrace valuable learning outcomes. 

Regardless of a WIL experience being considered positive or negative, all interview 
participants reported that key graduate attributes were developed throughout their major 
WIL placement. The differing views held by E&SS students regarding their WIL experience is 
supported by Illeris' Learning Theory and his definition of 'experience' (Illeris, 2002). Illeris 
stated that an experience is shaped by an individual's cognitive, social and emotional 
dimensions, thus creating a unique experience and individualized learning outcomes from 
each WIL placement for every E&SS student. 

Limitations and Delimitations 

This study was subject to a number of limitations and delimitations. Limitations included the 
survey response rate for phase one of the study, resulting in only four interview participants 
for phase two. Although interview numbers were not large enough to establish statistical 
significance, the semi-structured nature of the interviews elicited preliminary data that could 
direct further research. Delimitations included the use of a sample of convenience from one 
regional university in Australia. Therefore the results of this study may not apply to other 
population groups and the cross-sectional research design produced results specific only to 
the point in time that data was collected. 

CONCLUSION 

The results from this study have provided insight into the influence of WIL experiences on 
the development of graduate attributes for E&SS students. Results from the individual 
interviews determined that the key graduate attributes of communication, discipline specific 
knowledge and skills, and to some extent, global citizenship, were attained throughout WIL 
experiences, regardless of an experience being considered positive or negative. The fourth 
most common graduate attribute, lifelong learning, was not identified by E&SS students as 
being acquired through their WIL experiences. Given participants deemed that three of the 
four key graduate attributes were developed through WIL placements, a further avenue to 
explore would be to identify at which stage (if at all) of an undergraduate E&SS students' 
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career is the fourth key graduate attribute, lifelong learning, recognized or acquired. 
Considering that the E&SS accreditation body (ESSA) has labeled lifelong learning as an 
attribute of exercise scientists, ESSA, alongside higher education providers of E&SS, may be 
required to delve further into how future exercise scientists can achieve this graduate 
attribute. 

Review and improvement of WIL courses within higher education must also take into 
account the graduate attributes that are developed, or not developed, throughout WIL, to 
ensure that they remain at the forefront of curriculum renewal. The monitoring of the 
achievement of graduate attributes at a course and program level must also be addressed to 
ensure higher education programs meet external accreditation requirements. Also, taking 
into consideration the findings that personal conflict may occur during WIL, the inclusion of 
conflict management and resolution skills within WIL courses may assist students to deal 
more effectively with negative WIL experiences. 

Work-integrated learning is an important component of an E&SS student's undergraduate 
journey. Ensuring that WIL experiences assist students to achieve both university graduate 
attributes and those of external accreditation bodies is paramount to the ongoing 
development of the E&SS industry. 
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APPENDIX A - INTERVIEW GUIDE 

The interviews will be semi-structured, with the interviewer exploring the topics raised by 

the participants. 

1. Can you describe what key employability skills you developed while completing your 
major WIL placement that you could use in other areas of employment? 

2. Can you describe what positive experiences you had whilst completing the major WIL 
placement? 

3. Can you describe what negative experiences you had whilst completing the major WIL 
placement? 

4. Can you describe your most significant experience whilst completing the major 
professional practice placement? Can you explain why you felt it was significant? 

5. Do you believe your degree adequately prepared you for your professional practice 
placements? Can you give examples to explain your answer? 

6. Do you have any further comments in regards to your professional practice, whether it's 
based on your major placement or your three years of progression? 
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